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SHAHARABAN  was  sitting  up  tonight  when  I went  to  see  her,” 
said  the  ‘‘Star  Lady”  as  she  came  home  to  the  Mission  Bungalow 
after  her  good  night  visit  to  the  hospital.  We  were  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  Shaharaban  would  ever  do  anything  but  sleep,  for 
after  her  operation  the  exhausted  girl  had  spent  four  days  and  nights 
in  almost  uninterrupted  sleep.  ‘‘Yes,  she  was  sitting  up  and  actually 
she  laughed  out  loud,  ‘When  I get  well,’  she  said,  ‘I’m  going  to  get  a 
hat  and  a dress  and  be  an  Englezi,  I want  to  be  just  like  you.’  ” 

‘‘She  laughed  out  loud.”  That  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 
It  was  less  than  two  weeks  ago  when  we  first  saw  her  sitting  among 
the  patients  who  were  waiting  for  treatment  in  the  dispensary.  The 
green  pallor  of  her  face  and  the  look  of  utter  misery  in  her  eyes  fairly 
startled  us.  Hers  was  a complaint  which  had  caused  her  more  than  a 
month  of  unspeakable  agony,  this  little  fifteen  year  old  mother  of  two 
children,  who  herself  ought  to  have  been  romping  with  other  young- 
sters and  growing  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
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Shaharaban  should  have  had  an  operation  at  once,  but  she  was  so 
afraid  of  us  that  we  were  glad  to  be  allowed  to  administer  even  pal- 
liative treatment  that  day.  Then  the  poor  little  thing  set  out  on  her 
long  weary  tramp  of  over  a mile  to  her  home.  The  next  day  she  was 
in  her  place  again.  Her  suffering  face  haunted  us.  If  she  would  only 
have  an  operation — but  she  shuddered  at  the  very  thought,  and  if 
possible,  grew  paler  than  before.  The  dressing  was  so  painful  that 
she  almost  fainted.  “Drink  this’’  said  the  Star  Lady  holding  out  a 
draught.  “No,  no,  don’t  drink  it’’  whispered  her  friend  who  had  ac- 
companied her  to  the  hospital,  and  we  knew  the  warning  meant,  “It 
might  be  poison.’’  At  once  the  Star  Lady  read  their  thoughts  and 
began  to  taste  the  contents  of  the  glass  herself.  Then  Shaharaban 
was  reassured  and  dared  drink  the  remainder  of  the  medicine. 

A week  passed  before  our  little  friend  consented  to  an  operation. 
With  fever  and  a rapid  pulse,  how  she  dragged  herself  to  and  from  the 
hospital  is  a marvel.  But  at  last  her  fear  gave  way  to  trust  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  chloroform  without  a murmur,  and  the  cause  of  her 
suffering  was  removed. 

Tonight  Shaharaban  has  laughed  out  loud.  Do  you  know,  had 
God  not  sent  medical  missionaries  to  Arabia,  that  girl  might  never 
have  laughed  again? 

The  day  Shaharaban  came  to  us  for  her  operation  was  the  very 
day  when  “Um-Mohammed,”  the  “Mother  of  Mohammed’’  left  the 
hospital  for  her  home.  The  Mother  of  Mohammed  has  another  name 
of  course,  the  name  she  was  given  at  birth,  but  like  all  Arab  mothers 
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she  prefers  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  son  whom  she  adores. 
God  had  granted  her  a son,  the  greatest  of  all  gifts  in  this  Eastern 
land,  but  alas!  she  could  not  see  his  face,  for  she  was  blind. 

It  is  a common  thing  in  Arabia  to  be  blind.  Many  a baby  is  blind 
from  birth.  Many  lose  their  eyesight  in  childhood  as  the  result  of 
smallpox  which  rages  unrestrained  in  Arab  towns.  Hundreds  become 
blind  from  the  effects  of  trachoma,  the  same  eye  disease  which  turns 
back  scores  of  immigrants  from  Ellis  Island.  Still  others  are  sightless 
through  lack  of  ordinary  cleanliness  and  hygiene.  There  is  another 
kind  of  blindness,  but  this  kind  the  doctor  hails  with  delight,  not  be- 
cause he  is  glad  to  have  any  one  afflicted,  but  because  of  the  joy  of 
assuring  the  sufferer,  “There  is  hope.’’  Cataract  is  prevalent  in 
Arabia,  and  cataract  is  curable. 

Now  you  have  guessed  the  reason  for  Um-Mohammed’s  blindness. 
She  had  a beautiful  case  of  cataract.  Her  eyes  were  as  clear  as  pools 
of  limpid  water  and  her  pupils  were  like  white  and  gleaming  moon- 
stones. “There  is  hope’’  we  almost  shouted  when  we  saw  her  eyes. 
“Come  to  the  hospital  and  let  us  operate  on  you,  and  Insha’allah,  if 
God  wills,  you  shall  see.” 

“I  will  come,”  said  Um-Mohammed.  “Name  the  day.”  Thus  it 
happened  that  an  operation  was  performed  and  that,  a week  later, 
our  patient  looked  with  joy  upon  the  face  of  her  beloved  son.  “She 
is  a very  great  woman”  said  a friend  of  hers  to  us.  “Eive  times  in 
her  life  she  has  made  the  sacred  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,”  a long  and 
dangerous  journey  across  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Nevertheless,  had 
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there  been  no  woman  medical  missionary'  in  Arabia,  Um-Mohammed 
would  never  have  seen  again. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  does  a doctor  lead  a life  so  spiced  with  variety 
as  that  of  the  medical  missionary.  The  experiences  of  an  average 
morning  in  an  Arabian  dispensary'  are  as  varied  as  the  colors  in  a 
kaleidoscope.  The  woman  with  an  aching  tooth  inv'ariably'  claims 
attention  first.  “Oh,  Doctor,  please  see  me  first,  I haven’t  slept  for 
many'  nights,  and  I can’t  stand  the  pain  much  longer.’’  Out  come  the 
tooth  forceps  and  then  out  comes  the  tooth.  There,  that’s  a good 
beginning  for  the  morning!  What  next? 

There  are  eyes  to  treat,  chests  to  e.xamine,  ears  to  syringe,  ulcers 
to  dress,  prescriptions  to  write,  abscesses  to  lance,  and  possibly'  a 
broken  bone  to  set.  Tuberculosis  is  painfully  common  and  cancer  is 
far  from  rare.  Sometimes  there  are  specimens  to  be  examined  under 
the  microscope.  These  must  be  put  aside  until  dispensary  hours  are 
over  and  the  patients  have  dispersed. 

Bless  your  heart,  we  almost  forgot  to  mention  the  babies,  and  what 
would  our  dispensary  be  without  the  little  ones!  How  one  enjoys 
those  adorable,  brown,  cooing  cherubs  with  a single  garment  on  their 
chubby  bodies  and  with  jewelled  anklets  on  their  tiny  feet.  Blue 
beads  adorn  their  snug  black  caps,  for  such  infants  as  these  must  be 
protected  from  the  jealous  “evil  ey'e’’  and  every'  one  knows  that  blue 
beads  are  proof  against  that  enemy  of  healthy'  childhood.  So  much 
for  the  bonny'  babies,  but  O the  cry'  of  the  other  babies,  the  neglected, 
dirty',  diseased  little  sufferers  with  faces  wan  and  pinched.  How  one 
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longs  to  be  able  to  take  them  home  and  care  for  them,  to  give  them 
even  half  a chance  to  grow  up  strong  and  well. 

Baby  Ahmed  is  a beautiful  boy  with  great  appealing  eyes  that 
steal  one’s  heart  at  once.  He  is  the  Star  Lady’s  special  pet,  and  she 
will  allow  no  one  to  treat  him  but  herself.  We  might  never  have 
known  Ahmed  had  it  not  been  for  a cracked  teapot,  which  broke  just 
at  the  wrong  minute  and  drenched  his  little  arm  with  scalding  tea. 
In  fact,  we  might  not  have  known  him  even  then  if  his  burn  had  not 
been  so  severe.  Native  medicine  only  made  his  suffering  worse,  and 
in  a few  days  the  child  was  burning  with  high  fever  and  the  arm  had 
swollen  to  twice  its  normal  size.  Eight  sleepless  nights  had  passed. 
Something  must  be  done.  Then  some  one  suggested  bringing  him  to 
the  American  Hospital.  It  was  rather  a drastic  step  to  take,  to  com- 
mit one’s  child  to  the  care  of  “those  infidels’’  (they  must  be  infidels 
for  they  don’t  believe  in  the  prophet  Mohammed  “on  him  be  prayers 
and  peace’’)  and  yet,  what  else  could  the  mother  do? 

It  was  not  within  the  limits  of  dispensary  hours  when  Ahmed’s 
mother  arrived  at  the  Mission  compound,  but  that  made  no  difference 
to  the  Star  Lady.  She  would  gladly  have  treated  that  painful  little 
arm  in  the  middle  of  the  night  had  the  need  arisen.  Cleansing  lo- 
tions, soothing  ointment,  soft,  snowy  cotton  and  a comfortable  sup- 
porting bandage;  what  a change  these  were  from  the  black  irritating 
medicine  and  the  dirty  rags  with  which  the  baby  had  been  dressed 
before.  The  very  next  day  the  child’s  condition  was  decidedly  better. 
“All  our  house  is  rejoicing,’’  said  the  grateful  mother,  “for  we  slept  last 
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night  for  the  first  time  since  the  accident.”  Ahmed’s  arm  will  soon  be 
entirely  healed  and  as  good  as  new,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  ‘‘infi- 
del’s hospital”  that  little  boy, 
had  he  survived  it  at  all,  must 
ha\'e  grown  to  manhood  with 
a deformed  and  helpless  arm. 

‘‘Heehaw!  Heehaw!”  That 
is  a familiar  sound  in  the  land  of 
the  Arab.  Someone  has  brought 
a donkey  to  take  the  ‘‘Doctor 
Lady”  on  an  out  call.  Did  you 
never  ride  a donkey?  Well, 
laugh  if  you  want  to,  you  owner 
of  a big  limousine  (or  a Ford), 
but  any  way  a donkey  never 
subjects  one  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  paying  a fine  for  break- 
ing the  speed  limit!  Never 
would  you  and  your  motor 
make  such  a stir  in  America  as 
is  created  in  the  streets  of  an 
Arab  town  by  this  long-eared 
beast  with  his  strange  rider. 
Out  calls  in  America  and  in  Arabia  are  very  dilYerent  problems. 
The  sick  room  among  the  Arabs  is  likely  to  be  the  dirtiest,  least  desira- 
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ble  room  in  the  house,  and  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  on  a pile 
of  sand  or  a heap  of  filthy  rags  one  finds  the  patient.  Oh,  for  the 
cheerful,  sunny  bedrooms  and  the  spotless  well-trained  nurses  of  our 
Christian  land!  There’s  no  use,  however,  in  weeping  over  the  unat- 
tainable, so  the  doctor  must  make  the  best  of  circumstances  and  go 
to  work  hopefully  as  she  can.  Whatever  one  is  able,  by  God’s  blessing, 
to  accomplish  in  such  cases  brings  a special  satisfaction;  the  joy  of 
doing  what  otherwise  must  inevitably  have  remained  undone. 

Are  you  disappointed  in  this  sketch  of  medical  missionary  work 
for  the  women  of  Arabia?  Wait,  we  have  not  finished,  for  not  one 
word  has  been  said  about  the  greatest  opportunity  and  the  greatest 
privilege  of  all.  Shaharaban  has  received  something  more  than  health 
of  body  during  her  stay  in  the  hospital  Every  morning  she  sits  and 
listens  to  the  Gospel  service  held  for  dispensary  patients.  She  is  one 
of  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  women  crowding  about  the  Star  Lady 
and  the  Doctor  Lady  as  they  pause  in  the  work  of  the  morning,  take 
out  the  Sacred  Book,  and  read  aloud  the  passage  for  the  day.  They 
are  not  all  patients  these  black-robed  figures  sitting  on  the  floor  around 
the  speaker.  Many  come  as  companions  to  sick  friends  and  some 
come  purposely  to  hear  the  story,  for  somehow,  they  say,  “it  seems  to 
lighten  the  burden  in  their  hearts.’’ 

Shaharaban  has  an  attendant  in  the  hospital,  a friend  of  hers  who 
came  to  act  as  nurse.  “What  do  you  mean’’  asked  this  woman  one 
day  after  the  morning  prayers  were  finished.  “You  say  the  Prophet 
Jesus  is  our  Saviour,  our  Saviour  from  what?’’  Now,  she  under- 
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stands  about  our  Christ  (Oh,  would  that  He  were  hers).  With  the 
mind  she  understands  and  so  does  Shaharaban.  May  the  Spirit 
bring  home  the  message  to  their  hearts. 

Um-Mohammed  did  not  want  to  talk  with  us  about  relig’on.  An 
acknowledged  authority  among  her  Mohammedan  friends,  she  con- 
siders herself  far  superior  to  us  all.  It  was  quite  impossible,  however, 
for  her  to  stay  in  the  Mission  Hospital  without  hearing  the  story  of 
Salvation. 

Little  Ahmed]s  mother  has  changed  her  mind  about  “the  infidels.” 
She  knows  now  that  they  believe  in  God  and  that  they  show  mercy 
and  loving  kindness  such  as  she  has  never  seen  among  the  followers  of 
Mohammed.  Surely  these  things  cannot  be  from  the  Evil  One. 
“Those  Christians”  seem  to  have  a joy  and  peace  she  cannot  under- 
stand. Will  she  not  listen  to  the  voice  that  rings  out  day  by  day? 
“Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters.” 

Even  during  the  outcalls  there  is  often  opportunity  for  a word 
of  testimony. 

The  greatest  joy  is  this,  to  bring  the  message  of  eternal  hope  to 
those  who  otherwise  could  never  know.  Is  there  a better  investment 
for  a life  than  this?  Happy  indeed  is  the  woman  whom  God  honors 
with  so  rare  a privilege. 
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